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ABSTBACT ' 

The national and local organization and 
administration of group day care programs In Denmark are ^outlined In 
this report « Financing * basic programst standards * and staff training 
In each of the four main child care groups are discussed under the 
following categories! cretches, kindergartens, afterschool groups, 
and youth clubs* Although all four age groups are no¥ usually located 
In the same day care center, the staffing and programming of 
activities Is quite different for each group« Also reported In tits 
paper are the recent Investigations of a top level special national 
study commission on group day care In Denmark ¥hlch Issued four main 
suggestions: th^ development of *age*lntegrated* day care 
institutions, parent participation In planning, 24*hour child care 
units^ and the elimination of parental fees in day care Institutions. 
This descriptive survey of group day care In Denmark concludes ¥lth a 
listing of principles that emerge from the Danish experience In day 
care ¥hlch are relevant to the U« S« (CS) 
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Over 75 yeartj ?-C0> in 1SS8, a Ip.w vmo pas'jcd in Demitirk 
r.oquiring thtit no one receive a child under 14 years of rq<^ in 
care for pay without f'irst having obtained pen^ission from tho 
government of the local tov.nship*^. This pcrmiasion, which was 
necessary for day care in privr^te honies as vjell as group centers, 
was revokable ot any time. This Ip.w stiA holds today. 

Such a law was the result of Denmark's vjish to insure the 
quality of whnt then was alraaiJy a rapidly expanding field—day 
care* Kindergartens for full day care ( from 3 to 7 j'oars oT age) 
had already been in existance in Dennfirk for 60 years ( since 
1S28) ; cretches ( d^^tytimo care of children from 0 to 3 years ) 
had been operating for at least 30 years (initiated in the l850's) 
atid the first afterschool (iay care center ( 7 to 14 years of ago) 
had opened In Copenh?.gen in I87O, 18 years earlier* Day care, 
private and public, part day and all day, neighborhood and 
industrial, in private homes and public centers, from birth to 
18 j'ears has been" in continuous operation ever since* What have 
thti Danes learned from this vast experience and v;hat does Danish 
day cr.re look like today? 

A previous x^eport on Psrnily Guidanoe*^*^ reviev/ed the overall 
organization and administration of welfare services in Denmark; 

The nationjil government of Denmark is responsible for passing 
laws outlining the type and scope of services to be offered to 
the people. The laws also specify how the funding of these pro- 
grans will be chared* The administrative departhiento of the 
national government then * flesh out* the laws wi th bulletins 
which make recosinicridations with regard to the details of running 
such programs. The running of the programs themselves, however, 

^ The Danij^h v/ord '^Konimime" used in the previous two 0*0*D. 
reports h^s been replaced in this report v/lfch "Township". 

"?amily Truidance in Denmark, A Program in ?reven'ilvo Child 
Care", subhatted to 0*G.D. in early 1972. 
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13 ontiroly the responsibility of the local districts or ICom- 
nf^imcn*" Sinoo pa^oinr'; the 3.888 l?v; regarding d^y care, the 
Danish Icgislotxir^^ has expanded and revised the day care laws 
from time to time, the IfGt major revision occuring in 1964* 
The I'inistry of Soci.^l Affairs io the ad>iiinir.tr^..tive department 
which is >f:.Yen reaponc: bility for ''fleshing out'' the law with 
regard to day core through policy making, standard setting and 
general surveillance* The i.Iinic;try has an Educfition Committee 
v/hlch is an advi-^ory and policy-^raaking board and includes members 
from the health, education, social welfare ond leg^3l disciplines*. 
RecoDrntndations froin this group are used to rjuidc the v/riting of 
regulations nnd standards for day care by the legislative body 
of the national governnient* The Departrncnt of Child and Youth 
Affair?:, v/ithin the Ministry of Social Affairs, nust see that 
those ^]t:mdardG a.vo niet thrnu/^h ^surveillance* 

The major part of the direct adininistrotion of individual 
day oa'CQ programs, however, takes place at the township level* 
The organization and administiration of day care prograjns in the 
communities throughout the Tov^itship is the 30b of the lay Child 
and Youth Committee* ( see previous report on Child Advocacy) 
Any person or group, profess;^ ional or lay, who feels there is need 
for uiortt daj^ care or some change in present day care services 
reports this to the Child and Youth Comrriittee* The Committer 
is responsible for approving nev; day care centers and for main- 
taining surveillance of existing centers* Day care services are 
heavily subsidized by the State* for both construction of new 
facilities and ongoin.;^; operating costs and all such State funds 
are funneled through the local Child and Youth Committee* This 
allows the local Corn]iiittee to conduct their responsibilities 
with genuine authority* 

Day care programs in Dennnrk are divided into four main age 
groups* Inffint day care extends fro:n birth to 3 years of age- 
Alr.iOf;t no babies xmcler threo months of age are placed in a day 
cp.re progrnm, since v/orkin^'j; riiiothern arc provided by "the r^overnmevt; 



''^ "State" in this report refers to the UEitional government. 



^ G roup Da;^^nir^ ^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

with a paid mntcmity leovo which covers at least the fir£3t three 
nionthn of tho pO'jt-pax^tuin pexaod- In practice, nrost mothers 
elect to remain at home with their babies until the child reaches 
six months of age* Infant day cf^re may take place in a private 
home ox* in a 5;roiip care center (cretch). The day care of infants 
in private fejnily homes will bo the sub;|ect of a separate, sub- 
sequent report, The second age group is kindergarten which in- 
cludes children from 3 to 7 year:^ of age. Some kindergarten 
programs are half day but nioGt are v/hole day and serve as day 
care. It jLs compulsory for children from 7 to 14 years of age 
to attend school, (soon to be raised to 16 years of age) School- 
children v/ho need day care before or after school attend the 
'^free time" or afterschool progriums. The fourth day care age 
group is the youth clubs for young ^jeople from 14 to 18 years of 
age, V/hilc all 4 age groups irtay be located in the same day care 
center and mixing of all age groups togethex' is frequently en- 
couraged, the financing, basic progrfuns, standards and staff 
training are different for each age group and so will be separ- 
ately described. 

The rapid expansion of dpy care institutions in Denmark 
since Horid War Two is felt to be, in l^r^e part, the result of 
the establishTjient of heavy public subsidy of the construction, 
opox^ation rmd maintenance oT those instijtutions. To thc> present 
time Denmark has held to the principle of private initiative in 
building their d?y care system. While all "recognized" day care 
institutions ( i,e* receive public subsidy — there are a handful 
of day care institutions which receive no subaidy but irtust still 
meet all legal stj^ndards) receive the san^e public subsidy and must 
meet the same standards of care, two-thirds of crotches, after- 
school groupj3 and youth clubs and three-f our ths of kindergartens 
are privately operated while the balance are To^rmship operated. 
Private ownership and operation of day care institutions is not, 
in almost all cases, through individuals but thx^ough non-profit, 
non--governmeutal oi^gani^ations. These oi^ganis^ations are varied, 
including unions, voluntary organiKationc, local citizen groups, 
etc. During the 19th and firtrt part of the 20th century many 
day c:;re in^^titution^; in Denmark v?ere priv^ately owned by the 
director of the institi^.tion. Such experience showed that this 
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arrsnf^oTTjont inevitably leads to conflict of interest. The dir- 
ector' u concern for finances ctin too easily influence the optimal 
care of the children^ Because of thic the Danish law now allows 
only dpy care institutions with less than 20 children to be ''leader 
owned" and close surveillance of these institutions rules out the 
possibility of profit beyond normal salaries^ in fact, today in 
Denmark there are no cretehes, 36 Icindergartens and 1 afterschool 
group which are leader owned^ The Danes feel strongly that their 
experience has demonstrated conclusively that quality day cnre is 
expensive^ All persons interviev/ed by the authors, at all levels 
of operation find menagement, were unanimous in feeling that con- 
cern for profit could only compromise the quality o^ child care* 

In general the Twonship itoelf establishes a day care insti- 
tution only v/hen the Child and Youth Committee has confirmed the 
need for another center nnd no private group can be found to take 
the initiative* It is interesting to note thst Tovmship run day 
care institutions co^t 15/^ to 20;^ more thj^n privately operated 
df:y care institutions v/ith no apparent differences in the quality 
of care^ 

The rapid increase in use of public funds for day care in 
the priot decade is the result, first, of a doubling of the num- 
ber of institutions^ In 1953 there ^Aere 1094 day care institu- 
tions in Deimork v/ith plsceB for 4l, 635 children ^ 3y 1969 this 
had increased to 2053 institutions v/ith 77f 821 places* The 
increase in public fxmds was also the result, hovirever, also 
of rising costs and an increasing percent contribution by public 
fxmding for all costs* 

The public sul^sidy for day csre occurx^s at four levelst 
initial building costs, property maintainance, operational costs 
and health costs* The building of new day care facilities has 
been greatly stimulated by tv/o types of public subsidy* Firf;t, 
i b is possible, through a law governing building with public 
suboidy, toi^tain very cheap loans either from private sources 
or from the State* Secondly, xmder certain conditions, it is 
posn:ible for the Stato to provide 35V^ of the building costs if 
the Township will jnatchwith anotlior 35/^ leaving only . 30;^ to be. 



flroiip Dry Qprn ► 

obtp.ine.d 'throVi:^h privrto nieanti. 



Property riaintainrnce of day care inytitutxone , includinf^ 
rent, interest, tax, insurance ond naintai nance , is nubaid:! v.ed 
lOO;- by ^mblic fimds. The State providcn 4/7 of tho coeit and 
the Township 3/7 of the cost. The propex-^ty cooto cannot, over 
a 3 year period, exceed 4jf5 or the fire incurance ostimote of 
property value sinless an older building is used v/hen it cannot 
exceed 2;4 annually* In addition, the 3tat:e has a spccifil s\m 
of inoni:>y set aside each year for special niaintainance costs. 
If a day care center is approved as needing such special funds, 
the local Township must i^titch with 3/4 the State's contribu- 
tion. * 

Ongoing operational costs, excluding property costs, are 
partially subsidised by public funds depending? on the type of 
day care institution, l^he cretches and kindergartens receive 
40^0 subsidy froin the State .^nd 30;i subsidy frojii the local To;vn- 
ship- The reiraining 30?5 coiiies froiii fees to parents, or in the 
few industrxp^lly located centers, frora industry* Gifts and 
contributions to centers account for lest^ tht"^n V/o of operating 
costs* The afterschool groups and youth clnbs receive 45?^ sub- 
si^ly Cror:! th^ St'ite and 3*^/^ ^^'-^b^Tidy froy tyte '.^ovmahip leaving 
20;5 to come from pi^rents or other sources, ks with property 
costs, the State also has another special sum set aside each year 
V^^l to help institutions v/ith operating fiscal deficiencies (no local 
if matching required)* Apparently niost of this money is used for 
^y^j largo afterschool groups and youth clubs where it is often dif- 
ficult to collect the 20?i from the youth and their families- 

v^/f»'' A further specie]. State fund is set aside each year for the 

O nurchase of furniture, equipment and small repairs:-, j.n day care 



a} 



institutions. After approval of request the State will contri- 



M'^^ bute y}f^ of such costs providing the local Tovmshlp will match 
^^'"'^ with another 35:^^. 

The costs of th-:^ mandated health progrnms in the cretches ad 
kindergartens are subsidized 100/^ by the State- This subnldy 
^ covers environmental and safety inspectj.ons and routine preven- 

Q 
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tive inodical and dontnl ohoclcupo of al\ children (nee later) ^ 

Danish authoritioc, to tho present timc^, h;we folt that, e:(cept 
in unufc^ufil circumotancea, it is important that the fainily con- 
tribute- financially, no matter how email, to the daytime care 
of their children. The public subsidy described above was eo- 
tabliahcd by the Child and Youth Lav; of 1964. In 1956 the l^in- 
istry of Social Affairs set the guidelines for parental contri- 
butions. In tho case of cretcheo and kindergartens each center 
decided on either a fixed common foe or a graduated fee. If a 
graduated fee scale v/as UFied, a basic fee v/as established and thn 
an ad^ied fee of 2^fo or 50^^ was used dependant on faniily sise and 
Income. Viith the advent of State v/ithholding taxes in 1970, all 
institutions have used a fixed comnion fee. This fee averages 
250 Danish Kroner (336) per month per child for the crotches and 
125 D. Kr. (J!il8) per inonth for full day kindergartens. 

In the case of afterschool groups and youth clubs there has 
always been a basic fee for all. This fee averages 60 to 65 D, Kr. 
(39) per month per child for- afterschool :,Toups and 10 to 12 D, Kr^ 
(iJl.50) per inonth for youth clubs. In addition parents must pay 
50/5 of the cost of hobby materials (clay, wood, etc.) and lOOfj 
of the food costs used in those centers. 

Any day care institution may change their basic fee but must 
report the change to the local Child and Youth Corajnittee ^and to 
the riinistry of Social Affairs. The Child and Youth Comfnittee' or 
the Ministry of Social Affairs ms^y demand the basic fee to be 
raised or lo.vered. 

Every day care institution must provide for the possibility 
of "free places'* in which the family pays nothing or perhaps i 
of the b:iGic fee. a*he loctil Child and Youth Committee pays for 
^uch children using Tovmship funds. To be eligible for a free 
place the staff of the Child and Youth Committee must find social 
rnd/or educational reac^ons for day care ( for ex. the mother must 
v/ork; the mothcir is sick; there are difficulties in the rearing 
of the child) and the fa:^dly r^iust have an income below a certain 
level or else !iave special financial proMerns. The director of 
the institution is expected to counsel the fi?nily on &uch placement. 
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In order to gu^rd th« irnport^mt relationship of parents and day 
care v/orkorc froirt problOLio about money, the Township serves as 
a fiscal intermediary for all day care institutions > receiving 
payments fron the parimts and, in turn, paying; tho inatitivtions. 

Kach day cnre inf^titution must prepare its own accounting 
report. This is submitted to the local Child and Vouth Coirtmittee 
for review* It is also reviewed by a local accoxmttmt who is 
not connected in any way with the Child and Yovith Coirnrtittee or 
the institution* It Is then subrriitted to the State. The State 
has coiTtputarised the central accounting procedures so that it can 
fix the tolerance for deviation from the expense norms find select 
out institutions beyond these liirtits for closer evaluation* The 
computer is also used to project future cost estimates for use 
by the Townships end institutions v.b well as the State* 

BeciUise of the coirplexities of the subsidi^.ing mochcniomB 
and the differences in living costs and accoxmting procedures 
it is not felt by the lathors that Danish figures for cost of day 
care are of ;ruch value to the U*S** For those interested in some 
general figures the following is subirtjutted* In fiscal year 
1968-1969, when there v;ere apirroxiirtately 200 day care institutions 
of all types with ap -roxlTni^tely 75,000 ^^laces, the total State 
subsidy for day care was 185^9 rnillion D. Kr. ($26*5 million) 
while the Township subsidy was 137*6 million D* Kr* (Sl9»^5 million)* 
In fiscal yenr 1957-1968 the average operating expense (excluding 
building costs) per attending child per year was 9650 D* Kr* 
(S1378) in the cretch and 5310 D* Kr, ($ 760) in the kinder^ 
gar ten* 

Before discussing the program activities at the various age 
levels in group day care, the sotting (i*e, facilities) will be 
described* The first issue, in providing day cnre facilities is 
the location* Denmark hns tried larger centralized centers, 
smaller neighborhood centers and industrially located centers* 
Their experience*^ h^:^3, for a nujubox" of reasons, led them to 

^ The authors hvvo visited day care centers in othc^r European 
countries such as Finland nnd Czechoslov^^kia where the experience 
regrrrding location is identical to Denmp^rk^s* 
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definately favor smaller neighborhood centers over industrial 
or centralized centers* Industrial or centralijsed centers 
usually necessitates a long ;joumey by the young child with 
his mother both in the ijiorning and in the evening* Locating 
the day care ser-vicos in the neighborhood rather than centrally 
or industrially also makea it much more possible to coordinate 
day care with other child care programs in the neighborhood 
such as other social services, health services and educational 
programs*. Neighborlvood day care also allows the child to asso- 
ciate during the week v/ith the same p^ers he plays with on week- 
ends and vacation* While conducting observations in industrial 
day care centers (started before the new policies and not yet 
disbanded) we were told at every center that mothers do not come 
to see their children during working hours even if it is a two 
minute walk* Furthermore, the frequently necessary waiting list 
for places in the industrially located day care center creates 
friction between the employer and the employed mother* Factories 
usually pay the 30i?^ cost which parents normally support and it j 
is said that management is not anxious for their day care centers 
to continue to operate* 

Another issue in providing group day care facilities is 
whether the four different age groupings ^should each have their 
o;vn center or whether a facility should house all different age 
groups together* For historical reasons each age group origin- 
ally had its own facility in Denmark* Following a highly success- 
ful experiment in which all four age groups were placed together 
in an older building in Copenhagen, new facilities include all 
age groups together* 

From the above experiences, then, new diay care centers 
being built now are smaller, neighborhood, prefabricated units 
with a flexible modular design standardized and accepted by the 
national program* The design of these units was the result of 
a careful consideration over a period of many years of the ele- 
ments found to be important in day care* A belief in the value 
of much outdoor activity has resulted in an indoor-outdoor type 
of construction* \Since it is felt to be beneficial for children 
of various ages to mix with each other, common play yards have 
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been designed, even though age-inateB do htwe Beparato wingB, 
or suites, in oach unit. Each child has his own v/ell-marked 
locker, tov/el, clothes, bod, and so on. Workers embroider either 
a little picture symbol on towels and clothing, in the case of 
infants, or the child* a name, when he is old enough to read it. 
Physical facilities include a changing and meeting room where 
the parent brings his infant first each moraing. Baby carri- 
ages may be stored here, diapers changed, heavy outer clothing 
removed, and , if it is wet or muddy, a mud and drying room 
nearby is used to rinse and hang up the clothing to dry for the 
day. A staff member may want to talk over the care of the child 
with his parent at this time; if so, the meeting room is spacious 
enough to permit it. Parent-staff conferences are also held in 
the director* s office, which each center contains. Children 
suspected of developing an illness, or who need temporary removal 
from the groiip for social or psychological reasons, are placed 
in a small isolation-observation room. The suites, housing each 
age group, include a large room for eating, sleeping and play^ 
and other rooms for toileting, changing and bathing. The size 
and construction of the furniture and equipment therein varies 
depending on the needs of the age group served. 

The day care center includes a number of safety features: 
they are built on one levcil; door hinges* have ^rips of plastic 
covering the opening; the lower half of the doors consists of 
shatter-proof glass so that an adult can look to be sure that no 
baby ie on the other side before opening; and v;ater heaters have 
an attachment which prevents water temperature from rising high 
enough to burn or scald any child in the building. 

Vihen any new day care institution is to be built or an old 
one modified, the plans must be submitted to the Ministry of 
Social Affairs for approval before financing can be secured. 
This State review includes evaluation by: l) professionals in 
the day care field to ensure the educational and social needs 
of the children v/ill be met by the plan, 2) engineers who ensure 
that the regulations with regard to floor space ( 6 sq\iare meters 
per child in kindergartens and afterschool groups and 10 squax^e 
meters per child in the crotch) atid safety features are met. 



They aloo ensure tho plfin will not bo excessive in cost beyond 
the need* 

Although all four age groups are now usually located in 
the same day care center, the staffing and programing of activ- 
ities is quite different for each group ond v/ill be discussed 
below separately* The first group, from 3 months to 3 years 
(cretch), is oared for in three age sub-groups, each with its 
own particular staffs-child ratio, suite of rooms, furniture and 
play equipment, and appropriate activities* The emphasis through- 
out the cretch is on providing for the maximum interaction of 
the child with all elements of his social ( staff and peers) and 
physical environment* Staff workers who are intimately familiar 
with each child and his development work constantly and individ- 
ually with the child, providing affection, language, guidance 
with peer contacts, assistance with his developmental progress 
and satisfaction of his physical and emotional needs* Equipment 
for playing, sitting, standing, locomotion, eating, sleeping 
and toileting is all designed so as to be on the child's level 
and readily available to him* Many repeated observations by the 
authors showed the interaction of the child with the social and 
physical environment to be maximal. There is no formalized 
curriculum for systematic cognitive stimulation or skill train- 
ing ( as one finds^ for instance, in Cze6ho3lovakia) although 
certain general routines exist such as bathing, mealtimes, naps 
and walks* 

The amount of individual attention which is possible can 
be seen by a look at the staff-infant ratio for the yo\mgest sub- 
group ( 3 months to 10 months ) * National standards require 
a minimum staff -^infant ratio ( i*e* in attendance at all times ) 
for this age of 1 to 4, with an optimal range during play and 
eating of 1 to 2* A maximum of ten of these very small babies 
may occupy a suite and they are cared for by three full-time 
child nurses who have been specially trained to work with this 
age group (see later). In addition, each cretch has two more 
child nursos who circulate from suite to suite and a director 
and assistant director who are frequently in each suite* The 
baby, as soon as he can crawl, is put down on the floor* There 
O le finds toys he can creep into, psuh aroimd, pull and roll.. 
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I'here are special swings, walkers, floor pillows for propping 
and infant seats which can be propped or made into swings* 
There is music to listen to, mobiles to watch and touch and 
always someone who will -talk to him and amuse him. 

Individual differences are considered to every extent pos- 
sible in the daily routine* although the babies may have their 
solid feedings at aroxmd the same time, or nap duMVkg the same 
general period, an infant who seems to need longer naps, for 
instance, will be put down first, and taken up last. Milk feed- 
ings are given on demand and the babies are always held to feed. 
All foods for the babies are prepared by the oentral kitchen 
staff at the day care oenter; formula for each night's feedings 
is given to the parents at going-home time, and the parents- are 
told at this time about their ohild*s diet during the daj^ 

A regular feature of the daily life of the infants in all 
three sub-groups is a nap out-of-doors, regardless of the weather 
Speoial cribs and dov;n-filled oomforters equip the infant to 
survive this training and, although he naps in a room open on 
one side to ar^ weather, there is a roof over his head to ahield 
him from rain and snow. The Danes state that years of experienoe 
have shovm them that babies, so exposed, sleep more soun'dly, 
have fewer colds and are moi'e vigorous. 

The second sub-group in the cretch is for ohildren from 10 
to 18 months. The government standard for this sub-group oalls 
for no more than 10 infants in a suite with a staff-ohild ratio 
of a minimun of 1 to 5 at all tiroes with an optimal ratio of 1 
to 2,5 during play and eating. The suite and funiiture for this 
sub-group is different. There is much open floor spaoe for . 
praoticing the new skill of walking; there are; different toyo 
to push, pull and manipulate. There is a speoiaXly qohstruoted 
table with attached seats and straps. The infants are oervod 
their meals at these tables and begin to feed themselves under 
the oloso supervision of the staff. The babys sleep on a cot 
instead of ift a orib; these cots fold out from the wair at nap,: 
time and are replaced during play time to provide more floor 
space. There is a play area just outside where the ohild is 
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enoourg.ged to go whenever he wishes. This sub-group is taken 
for a walk outttid? the center every day, equipped for the weather 
in waterproof clothing provided by the center. Toilets are low 
enough for the ohild to help himself on and off. 

The third sub-group in theoiretoh is for children from lO 
to 36 months* Govermnent reflations require a maxiwura of 12 
children in each suite with a rainiwura staff-child ratio at all 
times of 1 to 8 and on optimal ratio of 1 to 4 during eating and 
play. There are the same fold-out cots in this suite, but tables 
are not quite as Tow and the chairs are separate from the table. 
When the children are not eating, the tables double as play space 
for games and craft projects. A different set of toys more appro- 
priate for this BQQ group are found, for the most part, stored 
in open cupboards near the floor where the children have easy 
access to them. The children are completely self-feeding under 
supervision and are toilet trained, also under supervision. 

Oretches are generally open from 6 Ali to 6 PM. In the 
cretch> the parents provide all of the clothing for their children 
with the exception of diapers for the yoanger infants and a warm 
outer jumpsuit which is worn by the toddlers for outside play and 
walks* The cretch provides all of the bedding for naps and rest*. 
An attempt is made to have the children move in groups from suite 
to suite as they grow so that they can establish pKraiaiient peer 
relationships. Although a child changes staff, as he moves from 
sub-group to sub-group, he is always fajtiiliar with the same super- 
visor and her assistant, who remain the same throughout his stay 
in the cretch. The frequent floating of staff from group to 
group, together with the existence of a close staff rapport, 
is an aid to childrpn in becoming familiar with all staff member?* 

The infant day care worker in the o retch is called a Ohild 
Nurse in Denmark. She or he i3 not a nurse in our sense of the 
■ Word, but has a training U^iique for this job. Child NursO^ are 
reoi^Uited from ' the ranks Of Students who are finishing their : : ■ 
e€teoMary education* Most of those young people ar^ approXimAt^»ly 
16 or 17 years of age fit tViis tiwe. They go, then, diireotly 
^ into one o f the 14 institut ions in Denmark whos e sol e purpose is 
ERJC to train Child Hurses. A future report will review in detail 
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the training of these as well as other child care workers. 
While in the. paet over 90?^ of the child nurses hove been female, 
there ia now a concerted effort being made to recruit male child 
nurses; at the present time some of the schools which train 
thece workers may have up to 25^ of each class consisting of 
male students. A career ladder exists for those trained as 
child nurses. Following specified periods of experience and 
further training, they may become an assistant director or director 
of a oretch. 

The second main age group in Danish day care is kindergarten, 
extending from 3 to '7 years of age. Kindergarten is not part 
of their fnandatory schooling and at present approximately i of 
all eligible children in Beninark attend a part day or full day 
kindergarten* The large majority of kindergartens aro full day 
remaining cpen from 6 MI to 6 PM (no child can stay in a cretch 
or a kindergarten over 9 hours on any given day). The full day 
kindergartens, then, serve as day oare institutions as well as 
educational institutions and are located in the neighborhood 
' day care center^ not in the prowary school. 

The fnll time kindergarten, then, is another set of suites 
in the day care center. Each suite contains a maxiraum of 2p 
children. During several hours of each' day there is a formal- 
ized curriculum presented by a regular kindergarten teacher 
. and her full time assistant. The currieulura is similar to that 
found in quality nursery schools and kindergartens in the U.S. 
and includes singing games,' circle games, painting and craft 
projects, story reading and many reading-readiness activities. 
Supervised field trips to the post office, dairy, and so on, 
are also a part pf the curriculum* During these more formalized 
hours -the staff-child ratio i» 1 to 10. 

; dhild nursea t'roy^^^ Of ;'the children ; 

during the rest of the day. All kindergarten children riap for 

^:;>y|!ri§[^^ii|^^^fi^/^ ■ 
free play in their suites or in the play yat'ds.^ Oxitddors they ■ 
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may mingle with age-mates from other kindergarten suites and 
^ with yoxmgor and older children too. 

The third main age group in Danish day oare is the after^ 
school groups of children from 7 to 14 years of age. Recently 
establiBhed facilities for theso groups are included in the 
neighborhood day care institutions and thus are another set of 
suites to be foxmd in these centers. 

Each aftersohool group, containing 20 children, "hus a 
"homeroom" with 1 director. This honteroom serves as a big free- 
play room which they decorate and use as they wish. The 
children are also free to move about the day care center as 
they wish. They may choose among a number of crafts; there is 
a wocdvmrking room, a metal shop, Si ceramic room, a painting 
room and so on, each staffed by a specialist who often is a 
practising craftsman working part-time at the center. The 
recreation room contains pin.? pong and pool tables, table games, 
chairs for lounging and a snack bar. Those interested in cooking 
may use the kitchen facilities. If there is homework to be dcme, 
or if a child prefers 3ust to read or rest in qxiiet, there is a 
library-study room at his disposal. They may play in the play- 
yard with ycxmger and older children as well ttu children in their 
o^vn group. Shey may also visit and/or 'assist in the kindergarten 
or cretch if they wish. 

The afterschool group is usually available to the Children 
from noon to 10 PM. Each child must report to, his director upon 
arrival and cannot leave the center without the pennission of 
the director. The director is responsible for the whereabouts 
of each of the children and helps to guide the children in their 
interests and activities. . The direotors of the afterpchOcl , ■ - 
groups are not child nurses but rather hav^ a special education 
, : ,( L^^e s>ibsequeht: rieipci^t) WOr^,^ ;^^^ 
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full time director for every 20 young people in the club and the 
club ia open from 3 PM to 10 PI.U 'i?here is no homeroom for club 
members and club members do not report to the director but are 
free to come and go as they please* Teenagers cannot use the 
club unless they become club members by registering ^/ith the 
day care institution and paying the usual fee (see earlier)* 
Club members have a club room of their own and they usually 
share all of the craft roomsi recreation rooms, raading-library 
room and outdoor play areas with the afterschool group* 

Club members frequently organise parties^ or 'outings such 
as movies for their group* A club may fix up a rooia as a dis- 
cotheque, etc* These teenagers mingle freely \7ith the younger 
children at the center as well as v/ith their peers and can some- 
times even be seen watching or playing with the babies in the 
cretch* They are allowed to help in the decision-making process, 
deciding such things as v/hat should be available at the sttaok 
bar, what aart of activities might be instituted and how things 
might be changed so as to be roore to their liking* 5?he youth 
clubs have a definate carefree, permissive atmosphere* Although 
they raay come and go as they wish, attendance by registered 
raembers is not a problem* Keeping former club members (who are 
now over 18 years) from coming back is a problem* 

5?he filub director moves freely among the center and serves 
aa a recreation leader and a personal and group coxinaelor* The 
club directors, like the afterschool group directors, have had 
a special education for this work* 

All of the activity rooms used by the afterschool group and 
the yputh cliub are in use during 1^^^ hourp by "p^nsioneria^^^^^ 

that is, older citigend who live in ihe saine heijghborhpod and coriie 
ii^i f6r a 1^^^ designea ; just: for; th^m 

j.Sy rOoffls are open <)n weeke^^ older people eAd the^' : 

yqung, K|to, u^ ; ^ : ^ : ; : 

:ai*^jy^-^ 

est thi&lr hbibe*^ if a place is' not ava^aliie the child 
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plaood on a waiting list. If a parent has a special need for day 
care, whether it be a lonely (unwed ) mother, illness in the 
family, a handicapped ohild, etc* they will usually apply to 
the Township offices ( Child and Youth Coaraittea, Family Help 
agency— see previous reports ) rather than the day care insti- 
tution. This is because nearly all day care institutions have 
waiting lists (see later) but the Townships have established 
sets of priorities for day care placement according to need 
such that any child or family with special need is assured of a 
place in day care. 

Denmark is in the process of changing the system of delivery 
of social services so that arrangements for all social servioes 
are made at on© center in each neighborhood* This center, then, 
houses the Child and Youth Ccmmittee staff responsible for that 
area (see previous report), the family help staff for that area 
(see previous report) and a central registry for all types of 
day care available in that neighborhood* Where these centers 
already exist the family always goes to the center to apply for 
day care. Here they are screened as to need, priorities are set 
and referrals made, whether it be group day care, family day care, 
waiting lists or whatever* 

Parent-day care staff interaction is felt to be very impor- 
tant. In the cretch a special point is made to have a staff 
person «chat informally with the parent each day both when the 
parent leaves the child and when picking up the child* The 
purpose of these contacts is to discuss the daily activities of 
the child and coordinate eating, sleeping, etc* between home and 
cretch* Informal advice to parents is also possible. When deemed 
necessary, the director of the cretch or one of the staff laeiD^e?;?^ 
has a more formal meeting with the parents to review the child' o 
develpprrtent and progress* : 

V ■ : ■ The same daily contacts between staff and' parents and formal 
btaf f^pp^rent- oonf erene Kv^ry 
year at lea^t 4 €^vening meetings are scheduled in 6vei^3^ oretch y . 
and kindorgart6ri where the full staiff irteets with all parents for 
educational presentations and discussions* f n the after&chool 
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groups and youth olubs tht»re is no regular oontact between parents 
and staff unloso a problem arises that reqaiires it. 

All of the above contacts provide, the Danes feel, important 
education and support to the family. On the other hand, there 
is no direct participation of parents in day care institutions, 
in Denmark. If a parent has a complaint about a day care center 
or wishes to see changes in day care in his community, he must 
go to the local Child and Youth Committee, 

The Township, through the Child and Youth Committee, and 
also through all agencies and individuals in the community who 
v/ork with children, attempts to coordinate day care services with 
other child care services. The need for day care serviceis for 
a given family can be suggested by a visiting health nurse (see 
subsequent xeport), a family helper (see previous report), or 
many others, Information concerning a child already in day care 
can be given to the day. care staff by any of these same child 
oare workers. The day care staff works closely with many other 
professionals. The infant health visiting nurse visits the infant 
in the day care center (as well as in the private home) and 
discusses the child with the day care staff. A physician assigned 
to the oretoh and kindergarten comos to the day care center twice 
a month. This physician examines all children under 1 year of 
age every 3 months and all children over 1 year of age every 6 
months. The results of these medical examinations are reported 
not only to the 4ay care staff and parents but a.so to the family 
physician and the visiting health nurse. Every 6 months every 
child in the cretch and kindergarten receives a dental evaluations 
Resillts are reported in the same manneif' as medicar evaluations. ; 
When -the child enters primary school, his records from the day 
oarei center are seiiib , to the SQhoo3,. : 

:, ; Day care programs for the abnormal child, whether physically 
handicapped, retarded, or disturbed, be^r muOh i'n bomlii6n with 

■ programs for the normal child* Althoxi^ the more Severely : 
aiffeoted biiildi^en are acoowoddted in sfepariite facliitios, iKey 
enjoy the ' servides of Chiia Nursfes speOi&15.y trained • to work with 
children of their age and condition. In addition i the special 

j?rtaff , equipment and therapy necessary for his special problems 
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are included in the environment. 

Children with only minor physical handicaps aay receive 
day care at the sante day care centers as normal children* Those 
with more severe handicaps whioh require physical and/or occupa- 
tional therapy are sent to small community hospitals in their 

4 

area for day care. Here> in addition to reoeiving the same type 
of supervision desoribed for the normal ohild^ they also receive 
the necespary therapy. Tho staff works closely with the family^ 
coxinselling thetn on the physioal home management of the Child ajd 
on the social and emotional aspects of their child rearing* 

Tho systom for the oare of the mentally retarded in Denj^ark 
is charactari^ed by an attempt to keep all but the most sever&ly 
retarded in their own hojijes through the provision of supportive 
family services. Day; care is an essential part of these supportive 
services. Such day care for the retarded child usually takes 
place at one of the residential centers for retarded (there are 
many smaller^ decentralized centers throughout Denmark)* The 
staff of the residential unit can thereby supplement the work 
of the day care child nurses by providing all necessary treatment 
services during the day. The staff of the xinit works closely ^ ^ 
vdth the faJJ*ily> providing social and emptional guidance and 
other supportive services* i . . . 

As in the case of retarded children^ the general care of * 
emotionally disturbed children in Denmark takes palce in \mitg 
whioh provide for both residential and out-patient day time care* 
These facilities are often part of a large unit of care of the 
emotionally disturbed adult, but the facilities for the dhildreti 
are generally separated from those for adults. The staff for y 
the oare of the ohild includes child psychiatrists » psychologists » 
sooial v/orkers, teachers, and physica! and Occupational therapists 
as w&ll as phild riursos. /thc^se speoialistd work with both 
th6 residehti^il and day care children. At th6sie untts tH6 tJt^f f- 
Child raiic usually approaches' 1 tc 1 ¥/h€in' Ml ihe abov^ 'Prbf^s- 
sioh^ls are iltoiudeil As with tho • t a r d 4d , ' th e ' f aw i ly ' is' ot't^d 
a wide variety of suppci?tive servic^»s in addition to the day oat'e 
of their child. Only the most severely disturbed or destructive 
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children receive residential care, the strong emphasis being on 
outpatient treatment aiid dity time care, with close working rela- 
tionships v/ith the child's family. 

Having described the present system of group day care in 
Denmark, what do the Danes themselves feel are the problems with 
this system of care? They see as their overriding problem the 
rapid expansion of their day care programs to fulfill the unmet , 
need. In the late 1950* s Denmark first experienced a rapid 
growth of waiting lists for day care at all age leveln together 
with an increasing public demand for aore day care. This new 
demand was felt to be the result of changes in society and in« 
dustry resulting in a rapid movement of mothers into the wo!rlc 
force. Special government Commissions were formed to study the 
problem. Recommendations from these commissions as well as from 
the National Inctitute for Social Research end other sources re- 
sulted in a change in the law in 1966 making it much easier to 
finance the building of new day care institutions, (see page 4) 
It was this change in the If^w, together with the public demand, 
which is felt to have been responsible for the rapid expansion 
outlined below. 

What are the nee.ds^ for expansion in the cretches? A 1969 
study showed that, while there were 8200+^* chi3.cLren 0 to 3 years 
in cretches, there were 10,000 more on the waiting lists. It 
was predicted that between 1969 and 1974 200 new cretches with 
7500 places were needed. This total of 15,000 places in cretohes 
together with other approved infant day care arrangements such 
a6 family day care (see subsequent report) will fulfill the need 
by 1974. At the present time it appears that this goal will be 
; , r[J^t On scheclule, . 

- ^ Per :the r^ad^ir i.nteres1;ed :in what percent of children in D^i^ 
are in day Care at various o.ge levels, the number of children in 
.Den«i0>k fit eabh age leVel (i« 1 year 01 do, ^»to. ) is ajpprokititSiteXy 

erIc : : 
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Vuiat are the neods for expansion in the kindergartens? A 
1963 otvdy showed 32,000 existing places in kindergartens and a 
predicted need of 30,000 added places during the decade ending 
1973. Before 1963 aii average of 4OO to 600 new places in kinder- 
gartens opened each year. Between 1963 and 1966 this incvoasod 
to 1600 new places each year and after the change in the law in 
1966 this jumped to 4500 nev; places each year* a 10 fold increase 
in just several years. By 1969 there v/ere -50,500 children in 
kindergartens but now the waiting list was 53,GOO. New projections 
in 1969 suggested the need for 38,000 new places by 1974. It 
also appears, at the moment, that this goal will-,be met* 

The needs for afterschool programs are raor© difficult to 
predict.. In 1966 there were 10,500 children in afterschool care 
Olid a predicted nee'i by 1973 for 7,500 more places. Although 
the rate of increase of new places was ritght on schedule the 
next three years, by 1969 the projected need had to be increased. 
In 1969 there were 14,000 places and 5,300 on the waiting list. 
It is now planned to have 23,000 places in afterschool care by 
1974. 

Empirical trial and error has led to the evolution of the 
day care system in Denmark* There has jDeen little or no research 
on this system of care. Some Danes feel this is a problem while 
others feel that direct experience is sufficient. The authors 
feeliit would be helpful to the Danes and others if research data 
were available with regard to the effects of present car© programs 
on children, as well as on alternative programs snC delivery 
systems which have been tried in the past. 

How would the panes. like to improve their present system : 
:.:-:ry.^:.:.--c-y:ct: grou|p -day Qare? A t Op level' Special national study cpramissionj^^^ : :^ 
: : brought to geither by the Danish governfoent , has jU^t pofllpleited ■ i. . 
:^ ; :two yearg a»f iiiVe^ti^^ 6f this question. Th^^ 

eluded recognized oxperto in psyohdlogy, psychiatry, pediatrics » .• 
: Xm, .eduo!^^^^^ w^li' as 

0 f f i c i al r e p 0 r t vv i 1 1 not be out for a nuuiber of months') ^- was made 

^. available to the ^authors. 
ERIC . 
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This report Included four m In suggctsbions. The first, and 
most otrongly viorded, reoommendation was for the development of 
"age-integrated" day care institutions. In such an institution 
the children would be formed into "primary" groups (sometimes 
called family groups) of up to 16 children of all ages from 
3 months to 18 years. In such vertical age grouping each primary 
group would have own "homeroom" (8 square meters per child) 
and own set of caretakers. At the same time they would share 
the rest of the facility v;ith other such primary groups. The 
authors have visited a day care institution in Denmark where 
this has already been tried experimentally for over a year. The 
otaff was enthusiastic with the results. The biggest problem 
was trying to work around a facility designed for horizontal agd 
grouping. The Commission clearly feels that age-integrated group 
day care is preferable and the report recommends changing the 
guidelines, inservice training programs, physical plants, etc, 
to facilitate conversion to this type of group day care, 

A second recommendation of the commission is to increase 
parent participation in the planning of new day care institutions 
The report suggested the need to fit the institutions more care- 
fully into the surrounding mileau and stated that parents are 
best suited to help do this, 

A third suggestion in the report is to increase the use of 
day card facilities by incorporating small 24 hour child oaro 
units into the day care institutions, Denmark already has a 
number of small separate units where children can receive temp- 
orary 24 hour a day oare. These units serve children who are 
suddenly homeless or parentless due to some type of emergency, 
Thia authors have already seen such a unit incorporated as part 
of an already established day care Center. This seemed ah effective 
and eirfiCienV oombinatioh since the childr^^^ 24 hOur pai-d :, 
y/ere part of the x^egulfti* day care gro up d during the day, the day 
care kitoW facilities- couldl serv^ 611 necessary meals for 24 . 
hour care, and Sleeping fa<iiiities Could aeW ddtible duty. ' ■■ 
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phase out pareht^il fe$s in day bare instituticns. 
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It is suggested 
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a© a first step that children of all ages should be charged the 
same, fixed fee. (this will make more sense in the age-integrated 
institutions). Next the public subsidy should cover 100^ of wages 
with the parental fee only covering other operating expenses. As 
a third step, then, parental fees would be discontinued in Danish 
day care. Since this report will be reviewed by appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies before final approval and publioation, it is 
not yet knovm whether this or any other of the reoommeadations 
will be changed. 

Y/hat principles emerge from the Danish experience in day 
care which are relevant to the UVS.? : 

1) Perhaps th6 most irajportant lesson -is that it has been 
shown to be possible to set up a national system for day care 
services which insures a minimal standard of care for each -child 
in the system. Important elements in this system includes nation- 
wide standard setting with legal binding; local surveillance by 

a lay child advocaoy group which has control of the purse strings; 
and the use of private, non-prof it, \16C&1 initiative in the oper- 
ation of the institutions. 

2) Possibly equally important is the clearly demonstrated 
inextricable relationship between cost ^d quality in delivering 
day care services. There are, fon example, no monetary short 
cuts to quality staff-child ratios for yoimger children. Profit 
has no place (and is carefully avoided) in group day oare in Den- • 
mark* They have oHosen not to comproiuise quality for the sake 

of quantity and to expand only as fast as new funds permiti 

3) : pemiark has demonstrated in , the last deca^® : t)^;?*t rapid ; 
but planned, orderly growth of a day car**, system is possible. 

The keys to suoh growth appear to be public deroartd ct)mbinod with ; 
heavy public subsidy. ?Ublic fmids are distributed only af tei* ' 

.■■;qualiti^;'C0ntr6i^?l^^^^^^ "■' ' ' ' / ■■ -'--^l-..' '' :■'['''. 

4) Anbthor px'inoi^le to appear is the ability to integicate : 
heaVth» ©duoatibn and otlier dOcial sewioes into a day pare sy^t€^m. 
Denmark has integrated hot only a sOhool health typo of preventive 
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medical and dental service into dey care but has also integrated 
homo health visiting into day care. The ability to effectively 
combine « structured preschool education program with fiai day 
child oare using the same peer group and the same facility but 
a different ataff is a most valuable lesson. 

5) The need for new professions of child caretakers, not 
now found in the U.S., ie a pi^inciple whose importance cannot be 
overstated. Denmark has had decades of experience in developing 
these new professionals and a series of professional schools to 
train child day oare nurses arc placed all over Denmark* J)etails 
of this training will be part of a subsequent report. 

6) The many advantages of placing group day oare centers 

in the child's neighborhood rather than to locate it industrially 
or centrally is the result of many years of experimenting with 
all three possibilities. 

7) A neighborhood clearing house for day care, where services 
can be coordinated, families^screened €uid ohildren placed accord- 
ing to need is a new idea emerging from the Danish experience. 

As long as there arc not enough places for all who wish them, . 
priorities according to need (social, physical and emotional) 
is an important concept in the system, and can be best managed 
in such a neighborhood center* 

8) Denmark has demonstrated the important part which day 
oare plays in the supportive services offered to abnormal (mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, phys^idally handicapped) children 
and their families. Throxigh suoh day oare, far more^children can 
remain in their oiym hoiDiies while -receiving all necessary care <[ 

9) For historical reasons Denmark has had years of expe»rience 
in providing day care to different iige groups cither ih sepax*ate 

■f apili^lles. or tp; ^e grouips in :oij|& facility* Tte rtimit ^^v^*^ 

?tA^i§i's"Xto.'"to^^ 'Tey^<>vie^; y^Hi^^'lti^^ 

'-int^g^^^ V; J 

laboratory of child care. - ; v 
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10) The clever way in which day care faoliities are used 
maximally by bringing sonior citizens into aftersohool areas 
during school hours and by having children needing 24 hour a 
day care there at night is an idoa worthy of duplication. 

11 ) The extraordinary valu© of the empirical trial and 
error approach to developing a day care system should ba apparent 
to th^ reader at this point. As indicated earlier, we feel 
Denmark could profit from controlled studies of various eleruants 
in their system but, on tha other hand, the U.S. could, it saems^ 
profi't enormously from the "field trial" approach used so success- 
fully for so long in Demark. 

12) A final principle olsarly demonstrated is that Denmark's 
system of day dare is an important source of strength to the 
family* In Deruaark there is a firm "belief in the family unit 

as the keystone of child life and a belief, based on experience, 
that quality day care can strengthen this family imit through 
regular^ frequent contacts between day care workers and parents, 
through parent education programs which eminate from the day 
care prograia and, in special oircurastanoes, through giving assistance 
to familiies whose functioning is below a desirable level or in 
jeopardy of becoming so. Such day oare assists the families 
both by relieving them from the total care of their young and 
through the use of day care as a mechanism for bringing outside 
assist;anoe to the stressed fariiily. 



